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REVIEWS. 

Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1894. 
— 3 vols., 8vo. 

In these three comely volumes we have a fitting memorial of a 
man whose life was spent in the fulfillment of a conception of civic 
duty which he expressed, in the first oration printed in this collec- 
tion, in these words : " The American scholar, gentlemen, has duties 
to politics in general ; and he has, consequently, duties in every 
political crisis in his country." Mr. Curtis spoke thus in 1856. 
He lived for more than a generation afterwards, and in all that 
period, through all the vicissitudes of his active public career, he 
Dever swerved from the straight path of duty as he saw it, either 
in ordinary times or in those crises in his country's history in which 
he was called to play an important part. 

It was the happy fortune of George William Curtis to combine, 
to an extent rarely witnessed, the delicate artistic instinct of the 
man of letters with a marked capacity for public affairs. He was 
in no sense what is known as a practical politician. He was the 
open and avowed enemy of the kind of politics that has to do with 
the management of caucuses, the manipulation of conventions and 
the corruption of electors. His ideal of political action was that 
which found its illustration in the old New England town-meeting, 
which, as he himself described it, "brought together the rich and 
the poor, the good and the bad, and gave character, eloquence and 
natural leadership full and free play." This conception he carried 
with him into the larger sphere of national politics, where, by force 
of his character, of his eloquence and his qualities of leadership, 
he became identified with those great movements of thought and 
feeling which, in times of public consciousness, when the people 
act for themselves, determine the course of history and the fate of 
nations. 

One of the most dangerous of all gifts is that of eloquence — the 
power to excite the emotions, to sway the judgments of men, and 
thus to shape their course. Such a power, if devoted to base aims 
or the promotion of selfish ends, is both dangerous and injurious. 
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If Mr. Curtis was influenced in his conduct by a consciousness of 
this fact, he gave no ground for the reproach that he used his gifts 
in order to attain unworthy objects. His patriotism was unselfish. 
He set a high standard for himself, and for his country also. He 
did not subscribe to the unscrupulous doctrine that dishonesty may 
become a virtue when practiced in the name of patriotism. "Right 
and wrong," he exclaimed, in his oration on Patriotism — 

right and wrong, justice and crime, exist independently of our country. A 
public wrong is not a private right for any citizen. The citizen is a man 
bound to know and to do the right, and the nation is but an aggregation 
of citizens. If a man shout : " My country, by whatever means extended 
and bounded ; my country, right or wrong," he merely utters words- such 
as those might be of the thief who steals in the street, or of the trader who 
swears falsely at the custom-house, both of them chuckling : " My fortune, 
however acquired." 

There is scarcely a page in these volumes in which may not be 
found some fair and wholesome truth expressed in that elegance of 
phrase which Mr. Curtis knew how to use without detracting from 
the force of his thought. His addresses and orations are not mere 
oratory. He did not speak for admiration and applause. He was 
the master, not the victim, of his eloquence, and he spoke to per- 
suade and convince. Thus, while he appealed to the emotions, he 
always sought to arouse those sturdy and manly sentiments of right 
and duty which are the source of all public virtue. He believed in 
liberty, and he believed in law. "Liberty under the law" is the 
phrase he employed to express this sentiment in a speech made at 
the dinner of the New England Society of the City of New York, in 
December, 1876, in the midst of the controversy touching the con- 
tested presidential election of that year. Fortunately, the dispute 
was decided in accordance with the policy he advocated, without 
recourse to arms. But his words are as true now as they were then, 
and we may well recall his declaration that " the will of the people 
alone is but a gale smiting a rudderless and sailless ship, and hurling 
it, a mass of wreck, upon the rocks " ; but " the will of the people, 
subject to law, is the same gale filling the trim canvas of a ship that 
minds the helm, bearing it over yawning and awful abysses of ocean 
safely to port." 

It is because Mr. Curtis was something more than a mere orator, 
something more than a mere man of letters, something more than 
an expert in the use of words and phrases, that it is difficult to con- 
sider the contents of the volumes before us simply as a literary 
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product, however finished they may be in that regard. The man 
and what he said are so completely identified, that we should seem 
to lose something in attempting to separate the one from the other. 
In the delicately-wrought sentences we feel the power of the speaker, 
his courage, his honesty, his firm moral purpose ; and the subjects 
of the addresses and orations are in the main such as naturally 
evoked the expression of his sentiments and views in relation to 
public questions. The first volume contains orations and addresses 
on the principles and character of American institutions, and the 
duties of American citizens ; the second, addresses and reports on 
the reform of the civil service of the United States ; the third, his- 
torical and memorial addresses, the last of which is the address on 
James Russell Lowell. 

The editor has exercised a wise judgment in devoting a volume 
to Mr. Curtis's addresses and reports on the reform of the civil 
service. For more than twenty years he freely gave to the advance- 
ment of this cause his maturest powers ; and when we add to the 
evidences of his activity here presented his contributions to the 
editorial columns of Harper's Weekly, we may be able to appreciate 
the intensity and constancy of his zeal. Mr. Curtis believed the 
reform of the civil service to be a matter of vital importance. Not 
only did he hold the system of selecting persons for official positions 
on the ground of unscrupulous party service to be " the most waste- 
ful, the most awkward, the most destructive, possible," but he believed 
that it menaced the public safety. " It fosters," he declared, " per- 
sonal and official corruption, it paralyzes legislative honor and vigi- 
lance, it poisons the spring of moral action, and so, vitiating the 
very character of the people, it endangers the permanence of the 
nation." 

Though Mr. Curtis, in advocating the reform of the civil service, 
necessarily exposed himself to the charge, always made against men 
of his type, of being unpractical and visionary, we find in his speeches 
and writings abundant proofs of good temper, tact and sound judg- 
ment. It was not his mission to hold public office, but to form 
public opinion, and it is with reference to this object that his efforts 
are to be estimated. In one of his addresses he quotes the words 
of Lincoln, that " he who moulds public sentiment goes deeper than 
he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions," since he "makes 
statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be executed." There 
is a remarkable absence in Mr. Curtis's utterances of that harshness 
which not infrequently characterizes the expressions of men who 
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devote themselves with great intensity of feeling to the advocacy of 
a cause. While he made no compromises with what he believed to 
be wrong, he did not demand the doing of that which was impossible, 
and, if he did not hesitate to point out shortcomings, he gave ample 
credit for all that was well done. In this way he doubtless both won 
and retained much support which severity or impatience would have 
repelled or alienated; and he demonstrated by his moderation, his good 
temper and his forbearance, as well as by his courage, eloquence and 
lofty determination, his capacity as a leader of public opinion. 

Mention has already been made of the address on James Russell 
Lowell, in the volume of historical and memorial addresses. In the 
same volume may be found the oration delivered by Mr. Curtis at 
Concord, Massachusetts, on April 19, 1876, at the centennial cele- 
bration of the Concord fight, the beginning of the Revolutionary War. 
It was a memorable celebration, and the oration was worthy of the 
occasion. To quote its notable passages would be almost to repro- 
duce it, and space does not admit of such an anthology. But I 
may venture to say that it ought to be read by every American, and 
to have a place in every American library, together with the other 
eloquent and patriotic utterances collected in the volumes before us. 

John Bassett Moore. 

Staatenbund und Bundesstaat. Untersuchungen iiber die Praxis 
und das Recht der Modernen Biinde. Von Dr. J. B. Wester- 
kamp, Professor der Rechte an der Universitat Marburg. Leipzig, 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1892. — xx, 549 pp. 

One of the principal desiderata for the science of comparative 
constitutional law is an adequate work on federal government. 
Freeman's book is only a fragment ; Jellinek and von Brie have 
written about the juridical principles underlying federation, rather 
than -on the workings of federal government. We have still been in 
need of three distinct pieces of hard work: first, an adequate 
account of the different federal governments which have existed, 
with the chain of connection between them ; second, a statement 
of the practice of federal government in all times, carefully 
analyzed, and each point enriched by practical suggestions ; third, 
a discussion of the nature of mixed governments, as shown by their 
actual history and practice. In the volume before us Professor 
Westerkamp has essayed all three of these difficult tasks. His book 
is, therefore, original in plan and deserves careful consideration. 



